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guaranteed bases."4 And lest England should attach greater
importance to these assurances than they deserved, Count
Schouvalow stated, in handing the reply to Lord Derby,
that, for military reasons, the Russian Government could
not pledge itself to refrain from occupying Constantinople;
at the same time, he said that Russia would under no circum-
stances remain there, and the question of the Straits would be
settled by agreement between the Great Powers.5
Following the fall of Plevna on December i, 1877, and
the consequent likelihood of Russian victory, Great Britain
again made representations through the Russian Ambassador
at London. He was informed, on December 13, of Eng-
land's hope that Russia would not attempt to occupy, even
temporarily, Constantinople and the Straits.6 Again, Russia
made an inconclusive answer, reserving for herself full lib-
erty of action. The warning was repeated in January, 1878,
following further Russian advance on the Balkan front
(i.e., the taking of the Shipka Pass) and the rejection by the
Russian Army Command of an armistice sought by Tur-
key.7 On January 14, 1878, Lord Loftus, upon instructions
of the British Government, informed Prince Gortchakoff
that no modification of the treaties of 1856 and 1871 would
be regarded as valid unless approved by all the signatory
Powers.8
By this time it became apparent that Great Britain alone,
among the Great Powers, was sufficiently concerned in the
preservation of the status quo around Constantinople to
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